THE BULLY BUCANEER 


by s. TEN EYCK BOURKE and CHARLES FRANCIS BOURKE 



F ROM the boathouse, 
where Black Jack 
Morgan was pottering 
over the remains of Ships 
Bottom’s big motor lifeboat 
—the one created thing on 
Bamegat Bay that held first 
place in his affections, bar¬ 
ring his mates of the life 
saving crew, and one other 
—came the deep throated 
chorus of the Bucaneer's 
Lament: 

My name is Captain Kidd 
—as I sailed. 

Many wicked things I did 
—as I sa-ailed. 

My name is Captain Kidd, 
many wicked things I 
did— 

As I sailed, as I sa-ailed. 

The song, with an unmis¬ 
takable note of uneasiness 
underlying, in spite of its 
gruff defiance, slithered 
dirgelike through the gray 
dawn that rolled in from the 
ocean like a luminous fog- 
bank. It was swamped, after 
a moment of paralyzed sus¬ 
pense, by a roar of remon¬ 
strance from the adjoining 
Life Saving Station, where 
the crew, roused from slum¬ 
ber, and equally roused in 
temper, were rolling out of 
their bunks, ready for battle, 
riot, and manhandling. 

“You Morgan, stow it! Cut it out, you Jonah! 
Ain't that armor plated idjit got no sense at all?" 

"Blest if that star dogged pirate ain’t proud o’ what 
he done! For two cents I’d go out and murder him 
with a meatax!" Yankee Evans, by election official 
chief cook and biscuit shooter of the station that week, 
emphasized the sanguinary threat by slamming a pile 
of breakfast plates on the long mess table, both of which 
mutinous outbreaks met with approval from the 
usually placid and solemn faced crew. For disaster 
menaced poor Jack Morgan inevitably as trouble 
follows a “star dogged” moon—in the creed of the 
coast guard. 

Even Long Johnson, by seniority head keeper in the 
temporary absence of Captain Jem Casco, forgot his 
dignity as he vainly struggled to fit his legs into sea- 
boots and trousers wrong side front,—evidence of a dis¬ 
tracted state of mind in the lengthy life saver. 

“What I think we ought to use that meatax on is 
that rev’noo buttons. Morg’s just putting up a bluff 
he don’t care. Only there’s seven of us what does, and 
somebody over in Bamegat village’ll care a heap what’s 
happened in this mansion on the beach.” 

Ships Bottom was grouchy. The brewing trouble 
had started the day before, when the three-masted bark 
Annie Sewall, clawing round out of reckoning in the first 
drifter of the storm, had blundered in to break her back 
on Gridiron Reef; wherefore, in testimony of their own 
work, the burly surfmen scrubbing up half naked in the 
icy doorway bore bruises in blue and yellow designs 
from the waist up, and Life Saver Joe Bronson was laid 
up in Bamegat Hospital with stove ribs—the same thing 
that had happened to the fine new motor lifeboat, only 
poor Joe was put permanently out of commission. 
And, just to help matters, the irate little Scottish Rev¬ 
enue Inspector in charge ot the Bamegat Bay District 
had to chase himself down from Sandy Hook and have 
it out with Captain Casco. 

Ships Bottom did not mind the Inspector’s grueling. 
—vou can’t save ships’ crews in the lop of an equinoctial 
gale without getting mauled a bit, both boat and men,— 
Ships Bottom's real trouble w;is what the Inspector had 
said when Captain Casco proposed to add Black Jack 
Morgan to the official roster of the crew—Black Jack 
of all men, who had fought death to a finish right under 
Ships Bottom’s two own eyes! 

"You'll be short handed now, an’ the wreckin’ winds 
loosed,” the Inspector snapped after the Scottish fire¬ 
works were over. "I'll need to be sending you down a 
man—though I don’t know where to find one, since 
the department’s taken to shipping all our able bodied 
men and officers alike on board those abandoned 
smuggling craft. It’s sea cops they’ve made of the 
service.” 

But Casco already had his man in mind. “Familiar 
with the ways of Ships Bottom; forby he’s not a mem¬ 
ber of the crew—only a volunteer. But a bulldog to 
hold on, and a battleship for strength," Jem said 
“ Worth any two. Jack Morgan is.” 

The crew, stolidly smoking, nodded assent, as Casco 
went to the door and sent a hail into the night where 
Morgan was doing volunteer patrol duty along the 
beach, awaiting his fate, as he had once before awaited 
doom on that very beach. 

TT was just such another night with its presage of 
imminent storm that sent the big tank ship Clan 
Pandora bowling up out of the south to her graveyard 
on Gridiron Reef, and brought Black Jack Morgan to 


Ships Bottom in a welter of elemental wrath that 
daunted Casco himself. 

In the grip of the howling forties, the Pandora piled 
up on the Giants Fingers in the parallel rocks that 
mushroomed out to sea from the Gridiron, far beyond 
the reach of hawser or lifeline, the surf and intervening 
waters packed solid with case oil in which no lifeboat 
could live. 

Where her crew deserted her, or why. Ships Bottom 
never knew; but one man remained aboard, a giant 
fellow lashed high up in the forerigging. The bitter 
cold, the long hours of hopeless waiting for help that 
could not reach him, were enough to turn any man’s 
brain. But this man was no quitter. Abandoned to 
his own efforts, he unlashed himself from the foremast, 
threshed his arms to restore circulation, and climbed 
down the shrouds to the rail. 

It looked like premeditated death, and brought a cry 
from the lifemen, staggering half dazed from the surf 
where the influng lifeboat had tossed them. But 
Casco saw the truth and roared it: 

"Glory be! I’ve seen a man this night! Watch 'im 
fight her!" 

Twice the giant sailor swam in, only to be battered 
and flung back by the wreckage. Only a man of iron 
might survive; and, accepting defeat undaunted, the 
colossus regained his ship for the last time, and lashed 
himself again to the foretop, to await the one more 
moment of defiant hope. 

The m^st went by the board at midnight, and the 
life savers, those who could handle an oar, managed to 
win through to the lee of the rocks. "Frozen long ago 
he is; but we’ll get him! He’ll not go to the sharks, 
that man!" they swore. 

And they did. They found the spar and brought 
him in, still whole in body; but of what had occurred 
that night, and before, who he was, or where he came 
from, he had no recollection. 

But if the sea had taken his memory, Ships Bottom 
owned the man. He became facetiously in time " Black 
Jack Morgan,” “The Pirate," and "The Bully Bucancer,” 
for his great strength and swaggering way, and they took 
him into their life. Other shipwrecked sailors came 
and went, but Black Jack stayed, and Ships Bottom 
kept its own counsel over Morgan’s one disability. * 

For in the course of time Black Jack had evolved a 
creed,—a bright eyed, laughing one who offered a 
future that suited him, derelict memory notwithstand¬ 
ing; and that future Manda Brown made consequent 
on Jack's joining the Life officially and formally,—an 
ultim.-tum enthusiastically indorsed by Ships Bottom. 

XT’S a pirate in strength as well as name you'll be 
* taring on, Jem,” the Inspector said as Morgan 
loomed out of the night in the doorway of the station. 
" Black Jack, is it? And he came on that suicidal 
Pandora, a masterless man?” 

The little Scotsman frowned and stared, striving to 
connect some reminiscent thought the crew’s tale had 
started, with the man’s appearance and the name he 
bore at Ships Bottom. 

It came to him suddenly, too suddenly for chips 
Bottom’s peace of mind. The Government had lost 
a man that the Revenue Department wanted sorely,— 
a famous smuggler who, after causing endless trouble 
and expense, had disappeared from the coast about the 
time of the Pandora wreck, a freebooter celebrated 
from Campeche to the Cape and the Keys to Barbados, 
known, curiously enough, as Blackbeard. 
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Ships Bottom was quick to catch the Scotsman's 
drift. Close pressed, what better hiding place for a 
man with Government dogs loosed on his slot, than in 
one of that Government’s stations, under the sheltering 
aegis of complete loss of memory? 

“It’s never our Black Jack,” Yankee Evans said 
anarchistically. “Anyway, who’s goin’ to prove it’s 
him. w’en he says he ain’t?” 

“I’m Scotch; but no Pinkerton—lucky for you,” the 
little Inspector said. "But there’s Lieutenant Hazard 
—he’s the Gov. King-pin sleuth, Secret Service, another 
bulldog—ran foul of him down Charleston way, when 
the resurrected Blackbeard was running a mixed cargo, 
that properly should have paid duty. Hazard came off 
second best with a Winchester bullet as a memento— 
and that's piracy. Only the fellow flitted from the 
schooner Larkwing under the guns of a revenue 
cutter.” 

Morgan's face, blue shaved, and blue enough in all 
conscience now, went gloomy. "I don’t remember 
that windjammer, even. Jem here, casting me loose 
from the topmast, is the first I remember—cross my 
heart!” 

It looked black for him, a resurrected pirate, turning 
up just in time, conveniently minus memory and 
whiskers, as the Inspector remarked, though he sym¬ 
pathized with Ships Bottom. 

Someone swore. "Anyhow, w’at I say, 'tain’t w’at 
a man was: it’s w'at ’e is. W’at?” To the men of the 
beach smuggling was not a capital crime, though they 
helped to suppress it. 

The Inspector nodded. "Well, the Larkwing’s 
naturally under espionage: carrying woodpulp, I hear 
she is now, for a blind. I know Hazard shipped abroad 
her as one of the crew on her trip up this time. If 
Morgan wants to take the chance when Hazard shows 
up; if he ever does with that cargo, this weather— 
Sorry, Jem,—you got the pickin’ of your crew, and I’m 
no sea cop,—but the department can’t take on men un¬ 
less their record’s straight." 

The men exchanged glances: they knew what a wood 
pulp cargo was on a ship at sea. If that ship bursting 
charter party got wet in the equinox, there was a fine 
chance that Black Jack would never meet Lieutenant 
Hazard. But of course they couldn’t count on that. 

A NYWAY, that was Ships Bottom's trouble. And 
so this morning when the crew put the muzzle 
on “Captain Kidd” at break o’ day, the ex-Smuggler 
King was abandoned of hope. Even Lighthouse Jack, 
the pet gray gull of the station, forsook his morning 
post on the sand-without waiting for his breakfast, and 
flapped off to sea, cawing disapproval, like a departing 
Angel of Peace. The pirate’s song was only a bluff, 
as Life Saver Johnson said; for the sockdologcr blow 
of Fate delivered by the Scottish Inspector left him 
with a cold feeling in the pit of his stomach that no 
professional pirate ought to harbor. 

Of course Ships Bottom couldn't associate with such 
a disreputable character as he; and as for Miss Manda 
Brown—he shuddered at thought of the occasion, a life¬ 
time or so ago, when they met and sang together in 
Bamegat choi - and he saw himself trying to explain 
things to her, handicapped as he was with half a mem¬ 
ory and consequently half an imagination. 

“There’s just nothing for it but to go off and jine the 
beachcombers. Mebby I’ll get to feel like a criminal 
in time. From that twister we got yesterday, the beach 
has got its work cut out: she’s blowin’ up again.” He 
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patted the bow of the lifeboat, raging at Fate that made 
him pirate and outlaw against his will. 

" I'd just like to have one more go of it before I quit! ” 
he said passionately. "Mebby the wash 'ud take the 
rest of me." 

From the weather signs, he was going to get a chance. 
The equinox was waking up again. The wind blew in 
gusts with a sound of beaten barrels, like a cooper work¬ 
ing round his cask. 

To Morgan, sulking in the boathouse, and the crew- 
in the station, where the best and oldest friends were 
snarling, it was a positive relief when Point Pelee, ten 
miles southward, reported the passing of a big topsail- 
vard schooner working north and hard put to keep off 
shore. ‘‘Then if he trie's to pass here, and don't, we’ll 
be laying for him," Captain Casco said. 

' For life saving stations such as Ships Bottom, where 
as many as thirty craft have piled up in one winter's 
day, do not work haphazard. On the eve of an out¬ 
burst Ships Bottom as well as her sister stations kept 
tally of wandering coasters as a train despatcher watches 
trains or a wrecking engine stands prepared for instant 
action. 

'T’HEREFORE, when Little Welsh, the gunfirer, 

* thrust his shock head into the boathouse, Morgan 
knew- they were a bom. to make ready lifeboat and tackle 
and run them out within shooting distance of the lurk¬ 
ing Gridiron Reef, until the reckless schooner had 
passed, and he lounged away up the misty beach, seek¬ 
ing solitude morosely, knowing they would work freer 
in his absence that morning. 

“ Feelin' bad, he is," Welsh said, and the crew grunted 
sympathetically. “ Smuggler he might be; but— Oh, 
well—darn them nosy Inspectors anyhow! Buttin’ in!" 

It might be an hour later, it might be two; but Mor¬ 
gan was far up the shore, when a sound, significant over 
the snarling surf to his trained ear, like the distant drop¬ 
ping of a plank, made him stiffen and listen. He knew 
what that was,—the Ships Bottom 
mortar! Something was on the rocks, 
and Ships Bottom was firing a life¬ 
line! That's what it was! 

He doubled back on the run—and 
only when he faced it did he become , \ 

conscious that the storm had burst. . -\ 

Sleet and sand cut into his face, and m 

the billows roared. 

‘‘They've hooked onto her al- 
ready! I’ll on’y come in time for the 
last act! ” he grumbled, raging at his 
own dereliction. 

Someone grabbed him. when 
Morgan ran up. half blinded, into a 

squad of surfmen shouting into his 

ear. At first he did not understand; -■ - 

then the word ‘‘Larkwing" roused 

him like a spur. He remembered S** 5 ” 

what the Inspector said about the 

woodpulp schooner. 

"Can’t be no other! We saw 'em . 

chuckin’ over bales o’ stuff afore she ' ™ 

ran on the reef—rammed it in the 
murk like a crazy battleship, she 

did!" _ 

Morgan saw the crew watching 
him, and he ground his teeth. 

"Think I'll have to go warm my 
feet—I’ll show 'em!" 

Schooner Larkwing, or what other, 
the craft on the reef, three hundred 
yards away, was already anchored 
to shore. Ships Bottom had the 
hooks on her; the cable of the 
breeches buoy, sagging out to sea, told Morgan that 
the work of rescue was begun. 

Captain Casco, crouching to peer through the ob¬ 
scuring spray, tossed high by the slapping hawser, sig¬ 
naled with his arms, and the breeches buoy shot out to 
the black hulled blur on the rocks. 

"She’ll be taut enough presently," the keeper said. 
"The fool schooner’s on the water side o' the reef; she's 
sliding to sea spite o’ the wind." 

"Them Larkwing lads must !*• nervous too, the way 
they hustle. 'Fraid of that woodpulp cargo getting 
wet," Welsh said. "She’ll swell up an’ bust on 'em like 
a rotten barrel, an’ drop 'em in the drink like dock rats.” 

Immersed in his part of the work of rescue, Morgan 
had momentarily forgotten about the hazardous nature 
of the schooner’s cargo. The men seemed certain of the 
schooner's identity. If it was the smuggler, then 
Revenue Officer Hazard was alxxird! The thought of 
eventualities made his heart jump. 

"When she gets good and soaked, she’ll mushroom 
out all over creation," he said. "Hello! She’s goin' to 
sea again! She’ll bust our clo'esline! ” 

For a passing instant the new-sprung gale dropped 
to fitful gusts. With the weight of the wind off her, the 
schooner rolled back from the slanting reef, where to 
that moment she had clung like a limpet. 

It was what Casco had feared. As the schooner 
wallowed farther out, the buoy cable sprang upward, 
flinging a long fringe of spray high in the air, and the 
wire rope sang like the bass string of an ^Eolian harp. 

"The tide’s going out!" the keeper cried. "If this 
wind drops for long, the rush'll push that ship out so far 
she will bust our cable. She’s only hooked up on it like 
a kid on a cellar door, anyway. Who’d think us fellers 
'ud ever pray for wind to crack on more? ” 

* I’HEY saw the first man drop from the schooner’s top 

into the breeches buoy. When they dragged him 
in over the sand, Black Jack Morgan sprang forward, 
glaring at him with breathless anxiety, and the crew, 
for all their labor, watched fearfully for some sign of 


recognition. But the man only dropped beside the gun, 
groaning. 

"He don’t know him—and he don't know him!” the 
cry went up. "An’ she’s the Larkwing dead sure!" 

Obviously, memory had not come to Morgan's aid. 
As for the saved seaman, it might be he intuitively re¬ 
frained from betraying the former smuggler, the more 
so as it would go none too well with himself in such case. 
To the volley of questions he stared blankly, dazed or 
feigning it. And the next man was as dumb or obstinate. 

“ But they can’t all keep a grip on themselves in this 
stress," Casco said. "If Black Jack is the head center 
they want, here’s where it comes out. There ain't two 
woodpulp windjammers on one stretch o' coast.” 

Morgan drew a long breath of relief. At least it gave 
him a fighting chance if none of the men were betrayed 
into ill timed recognition. For the moment he had for¬ 
gotten Officer Hazard, probably one of this very crew 
in disguise. Still, it was not that which bothered him. 
He only wished he could be certain he had never seen 
these men before, had never held commerce with their 
reputed smuggling operations. But while he could not 
remember knowing them, neither was he sure that he 
did not. 

“ I just got to face the music, an’ it’s a reg’lar line-up 
at P'lice Headquarters at that!” 

Eight of the schooner's crew they hauled in over the 
evilly cracking cable. As the last man, heavy jowled 
and sullen like the rest, came in, he muttered something 
in answer to the keeper's sharp question, looking fear¬ 
fully liehind him at the schooner he had just left. 

" What! No more aboard? " Casco cried. He remem¬ 
bered what the Scottish revenue man had told them of 
the Inspector who had shipped Ix-t'ore the mast aboard 
the Larkwing. N'o one of these men could be he. 
"You're the Larkwing, ain't vou? Where's vour of¬ 
ficers?" 

"They ain’t no officers," he answered sullenly. 
‘‘We’re sailing on shares. One o’ the men went over- 
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board afore the ship struck, on a hencoop. Woodpulp's 
worse'n guncotton aboard a ship, an’ the man was 
afeard. There ain't no more aboard, I tell ye!” 

TILACK JACK opened his lips to speak, and shut 
them again as suddenly. With thought of Hazard 
uppermost in his mind and all of the evils his recog¬ 
nition meant to himself,—disgrace, prison, the loss of 
Manda Brown,—it instantly occurred to him that the 
crew had recognized the Inspector on board—and they 
had left him to his fate when they failed to make a port 
of their own choosing! Well—it would solve his own 
problem too. But the uncertainty of his identity was 


almost more than he could stand. Perhaps it would be 
well to face the man. His courage and his manhood 
fought in him. despite the price he must pay. According 
to the Scotsman, Blacklxxird and Officer Hazard were 
foes of long standing. The sight of his enemy, if any¬ 
thing, must arouse his dormant memory. And if it did— 
well, he need not bring the man in. He could acquiesce 
in the crew’s version when lie came back—alone. 

"Say, Cap.” he said suddenly, "I bet these bullies 
spotted the Rev'noo doggy an’ fixed him sure—left him 
out there where he’ll never tell tales on any of ’em!" 

"If there's devilment of that sort, you’ll all stretch 
rope for it!" the keeper cried. 

The man cowered; but the cable caught Casco’s eye 
and he swung contemptuously away. 

"We got to find out quick!” he said. "That ship's 
yanking the props from under us. Harken to her!" 

A crackling as of a rifle volley came in on the wind. 

"That woodpulp hasn’t split her up yet.” someone 
said; "but with that cargo inside, and the pounding 
outside— We can't do no more. Not unless—volun¬ 
teers for Kingdom Come—” 

Before the words were out, Morgan swung up into the 
bags of the breeches buoy. "You can trolley me out: 
it’s my own show," he said. “I’m goin’ to find out if 
my man's alxxird." 

CHIPS BOTTOM understood. Even the cringing 
schoonermen, understanding only the immediate 
peril, stared at him in wonderment. 

"Johnny wam’t afraid to fight death to a finish,” 
Little Welsh said, "an' he ain't afraid o' the devil and 
the deep blue sea—an’ that’s about w'at it’ll be for him 
if Mr. Inspector Hazard spots him. Snap the dragon. 
Boys! It’s May Day at Ships Bottom!” 

There was no time to lose. Even as Little Welsh sang 
out his reckless eulogy, Morgan was on his way to the 
ship. 

The schooner was slowly dragging out hawser and 
sand anchor: they could see the 
cable worming its way over the 
spreaders that held it above sand 
and surf. Casco grasped the hauling 
lines in his own big hands with a 
last admonition. 

“ Bum the line coming back, 
Morgan—she won't hold fast ten 
minutes!" 

Morgan waved his hand at once 
in answer and farewell. Mechan¬ 
ically he watched the cable above 
him, half in fear, half in hope of its 
parting under the strain of the out¬ 
going water pushing against the 
• schooner. 

"She'll bust in a minute," he 
. . told himself. “Then where’ll I be? 

■LjSi* 'Most like goin’ to Davy Jones just 

^TPfe***-*. ’cause I'm too plaguey curious. Well, 

that 'ud be a way out, anyhow. So 
k long, Maries!" 

The cable lifted with a savage 
Ir^v jerk. Behind him as he traveled 

t * faster and faster he heard the strands 

,' snapping. He was directly over the 

schooner’s shrouds when it parted, 
j&apS and he fell spread eagled in the 

V threshing cordage that vainly sought 

M M T to fling him off. 

Black Jack Morgan was a giant in 
V m m strength, and, whatever the life he 

yt W could not remember had been, it 

Ip was one to toughen his brawn and 

V "Tryin’ to shake me off my 

own ship, was you?" he growled. 
WfB “Not till I get your number first, 

He caught his breath and shot a 
*A\. quick glance round the scene of dis- 
r '\ aster. "Good I didn't drop further 

out," he decided. 

Canvas in ribbons flapped over 
\ him; but the storm’s quiescence did 

not deceive him. Out on the ocean 
he saw the flying spray coming nearer, 
and a bank of black clouds rolled 
toward the land. 

The east gale was coming in with 
renewed fury. That was its way— 
just waiting to hit when a fellow 
wasn't looking! The perversity of 
the thing roused his wrath. Though 
he didn't intend it, he was tem- 
Comc a Huntin' porizing with his conscience before 
He Repeated. going down to that other menace 
that waited below. 

Inshore on the sand he saw the 
crew of Ships Bottom toiling like 

_ peajacketed demons, and driving the 

schoonermen to work. 

"It’ll take the whole bunch half an 
hour to splice the cable an’ hook on the emergency 
tackle," he added. “ I know how they'll do it, an' I got 
time to shin down an’ pay my respects to that rev'noo 
doggy—if he’s below.” 

1-TE reached the deck, taking the ratlines two at a time 
with his long limbs. The schooner was grinding 
hard on the sand. The rolling black cloud was nearly 
due—only a dozen cables’ lengths to seaward. 

“I ain’t got much time foolin’ round—that's a fact!" 

It pleased him to find there did not seem to be any¬ 
thing familiar about the ship. Surely he would recog¬ 
nize his old ship, would detect some one thing more tell- 
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tale than its fellows to set the sluggish wheels of memory 
in action! 

The forward doors of the cabin were bolted and 
barred; but, skirting the cabin trunk, he found the 
after hatch open and sprang below.. At the bottom he 
pulled up with a cry of mingled relief and dismay. 

A man was stretched out on the floor, bound securely 
hand and foot, a man he had never seen—for Morgan’s 
whole anxious soul was in his eyes. 

“I knowed it! I laiowed from that pirate’s looks he 
was lying! An’ I knowed I just couldn’t know this 
rev’noo feller! A chap what’s been a smuggler an’ a 
pirate ain’t goin’ to settle down peaceable like fightin’ 
storms an’ savin’ ships an’ things just ’cause he’s fergot!” 
Morgan reasoned thankfully out of a large ignorance of 
the whimsies of which the human brain is capable. 
“He’d just natchcrly have to turn beachcomber—” 

The words strangled in his throat. The man on the 
floor opened his eyes; the light of recognition flickered 
into them, vaguely wondering. 

“Hello, Jack!" he gasped. “You’re just the man—" 

The eyes closed, the voice trailed off. Black Jack 
Morgan stared transfixed at this mute figure of Nemesis 
that threatened the utter shipwreck of his hopes. It 
was all true, then, what the Scotch Inspector had said 
the night before? He was a renegade with the Govern¬ 
ment at his heels, even if he could not remember any of 
the toll of his misdeeds! All gone! Freedom, honor in 
the Life, Manda—this man could sweep them all away 
with a single word! 

But what if that word was never spoken? He shrank 
shuddering at the thought, flinging it from him. 

“Pirate or no pirate, I ain't done nothin’ crooked 
since I came to Ships Bottom. This way, mebby Manda 
won’t ferget to remember—when she’s fergot me, an' 
I’m payin’ for what I done before I knowed her—I 
made a clear record with the Ships Bottom bullies, any¬ 
way.” 

He was on his knees before the unconscious man. 
“Where’s that brandy? Where in blazes is— Name o’ 
Heaven—she’s came!” 

'T’HE gale had struck again. A sudden blast swept 
A past the open hatch. The light in the cabin weak¬ 
ened, and Morgan staggered to meet a vicious lurch of 
the vessel. Amid an ear splitting squealing of timbers, 
he felt the schooner squat under him—ballooning out, 
she was, breaking up! 

There was no time now to search for restoratives. 
Morgan had already outlined his plan of action; reck¬ 
lessly defiant of Fate and the pounding seas, now that 
he knew the worst. 

“Hammer, hammer, hammer on ’er hard, hard head! 


It’s the trousie buoys or nothing now! She won’t stand 
this manhandling, to say nothing about swelling out like 
a sponge with the woodpulp gettin’ wet!” 

He sprang up the hatchway, crouching low and 
grasping the cabin rail to keep from being blown over¬ 
board. All around him the ocean boiled, flinging big 
seas over the schooner’s deck. But Morgan’s anxious 
gaze was surf ward—and he gave a shout of joy. 

“There she comes—gun, ropes, and rig tackle—right 
in the teeth of it. Good boys! They do think some of 
the old man!’- 

The lifeboat was coming, urged by willing men at the 
oars, fighting out to the rocks that barred him from the 
shore. He knew what was up. Halfway they covered 
before the reef stopped them. Then from the boat’s 
white bows a flame burst and a white streak crossed the 
deck amidships. Ships Bottom had packed out the big 
cable in the boat and fired from the mortar planted in 
the bow. 

Morgan sprang on the writhing line. “They knowed 
I couldn’t haul out that big rope alone; so they fetched 
it. I got enough work cut out, as it is.” 

Braced against the rail, he began pulling in the cable 
the life savers in the boat paid out, hand over hand. 
Morgan had never thought to rig the breeches buoy 
alone. It was the work of two men; but he knew from 
the official reports that it had been done before, and if 
any man could do it he could. 

“What gets me,” he growled, “is how to get that dead 
rev’noo man ashore alive.” 

He had the cable now; but, even with the help the 
boat gave him, Morgan had to put forth all his giant 
strength before he succeeded in hauling the block tackle 
and cable aboard the schooner, and made the tail rope 
fast to the shrouds. 

“I could go in myself from the rail; but I £Ot to hitch 
her high enough so’s that rev'noo feller won r t get killed 
in the water. The ship’s bustin’—she'll go like a soap- 
bubble!” 

The schooner’s deck was visibly swelling under his 
feet. He heard the rush of water below, and made for 
the cabin. He came up with the form of the revenue 
officer in his arms, still talking down his ever recurring 
thoughts. 

“A woodpulp ship!” he repeated. “Bad as a dyna¬ 
mite when it’s all nice an’ swelled up like this—storm 
blowin’, breeches buoy to rig, an’ a shipmate that's 
knocked out cold! I sure come a huntin’ trouble! Bet 
I beat 'em yet—if she’ll only kindly hold together till I 
give the word!” 

Stifling a defiant oath, he swung into the main- 
shrouds, hauling the cable after him. A few yards up 
Continued on page 14 


Mind Poisons and Their Antidotes 


By EUGENE LYMAN FISK, M.D. 

Fellow of New York Academy of Medicine 


It is the mind that maketh good or ill. 

That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor. 

—Spenser. 

W SUFFICIENTLY wise man might safely 
. Ml . say, “If I may write the books and 
plays of a nation, I care not who ad- 
x ministers its pills.” 

Most of us are deeply concerned 
ApgfigfrglW about the health destroying agencies 
that attack us through our lungs or 
stomachs. We abhor the tubercle 
\WlRr9l ) Ul bacillus and the ptomaine laden food 

1! proiuct (blessed be Dr. Wiley!); we 
believe in disinfection, sanitation, 
fresh air, and bodily exercise; but 
( 7\ A xA g) with a crude and persistent dualism 
that is worthy of the scholastic dark 
ages, we continue to dissociate mind 
(&!£) from body, and ignore the fact that 

the brain is an organ, like the liver. 
What we bring to our livers profoundly influences Ihe 
function of that organ, and what we admit to our brains 
is just as surely elaborated, stored up, or excreted, as 
carbohydrates are elaborated, stored up, or surrendered 
for combustion by the liver. 

Monism? Crass materialism? Spinozism? Are these 
dreadful things implied in such a proposition? By no 
means. Attractive and enlivening as the sport may be, 
it is not the writer’s purpose to engage in the polemics 
of the “soul,” to use a word that is probably never em¬ 
ployed by any two people with the same meaning. 
Whether mind be identical with brain, or merely a sort 
of yoke fellow, whether brain be simply a gateway to 
the world for a special form of energy known as con¬ 
sciousness, personality, soul, spirit, etc., are problems 
beyond the scope of this article. If any man has an 
answer to such problems, surely we shall agree with 
Kant that “he is the man we should like to see.” 


What we are here concerned with is the practical and 
demonstrable results of bringing certain material into 
the field of consciousness. 

The poison that lurks in the printed or spoken word is 
usually assumed to be a moral poison; something 
that menaces character, but not health. Perhaps in the 
case of children we more keenly appreciate that bad 
literature and evil associations may actually control 
physical condition, but only in a vague and indeter¬ 
minate way. The extent to which such influences may 
be registered in the plastic nerve cells of the child, and 
the weight of such factors in the causation of nervous 
and mental disease in later life, are seldom appreciated. 


As for adults, when we consider that the danger to 
character and morals that exists in bad literature or a 
debased drama is so generally treated in a cynical and 
flippant spirit, it is not strange that the dangers to health 
in such mental pabulum are completely ignored; like¬ 
wise we underrate the enormous value of sound literature 
and plays that exhale sweetness, sanity, and courage, in 
building up and strengthening a wabbly nervous organi¬ 
zation, or in making stronger, finer, and more efficient 
an already sound and stable nervous system. 

We are fairly well protected from poisonc us adultera¬ 
tions in the foods we eat, although many years must 
elapse before we acquire the art of cooking and eating 
in such a manner that we cease to manufacture food 
poisons within our bodies. But how about the nerve 
and brain poisons that come to us over the footlights, or 
from the millions of printed pages that are spewed forth 
daily and scattered throughout the world? 

The Crime of Literature 

¥ ET us suppose that some magazine or newspaper 
were printed in an establishment where diphtheria, 
smallpox, or some other plague had been rampant 
among its employees. How carefully the output of 
such a concern would be watched and guarded, lest in¬ 
fection be spread broadcast throughout the country! 
But what adequate restraint is placed upon ihe output 
of publishers who scatter the deadly poison of evil liter¬ 
ature and harmfully sensational “news,” or upon the 
activities of the poet, novelist, or playwright who de¬ 
liberately prostitutes his “muse” or his “genius” to the 
demands of diseased and degenerate minds? Who can 
estimate the tremendous and desolating effect of such 
influences upon the daily enlarging group of unfortu¬ 
nates who wander, exposed and helpless, in the border¬ 
land between clear sanity and mental alienation? 

But here we are treading on dangerous ground. Docs 
one dare to menace the “freedom of the press” ? Is there 
a mere medico so bold that he would essay to place a 
check rein or blinders upon the Pegasus of some self 
elected “genius”? 

This land of ours is preeminently the land of liberty, 
and incidentally it is a place where human life is less 
valued than in any other civilized nation of the first 
rank. Freedom is the watchword of those who poison 
our streams, who poison our food, who sell us rroison 
under the guise of medicine; and that same glorious 
word is the motto of “leaders” who demand by their 
actions, though not always by their words, the liberty 
to murder those who presume to oppose them. A cer¬ 
tain amount of this liberty is being curtailed. We are 


getting after the men who steal from us or poison us by 
wholesale. To what extent we may be able reasonably 
to restrain those who poison our minds, and still leave 
that genuine freedom of utterance which is necessary 
for the evolution of society, is a matter yet to be deter¬ 
mined by wise heads in conference. In the meantime, 
the physician may be permitted to throw the clear light 
of science upon the source of such poisons and the pro¬ 
tection that all may employ against them. 

Protecting the Child 


■^^ATCH the child who manifests a bookworm ten- 
dency. This may be the natural manifestation 
of a superior mental activity and power; but even in 
that case it should be restrained within reasonable 
limits, and the quality of the mental food carefully de¬ 
termined, with a view- to the exclusion of all that is over- 
stimulating and artificial. Individuals differ widely in 
their resistance to mental poison, just as they differ 
in their power to resist disease toxins. Some can roam 
at will through the entire range of literature, good and 
bad, and emerge clear eyed and sane, the pull of a 
sound ancestry and an inherited stability of nervous 
organization sufficing to overcome the incident forces of 
evil suggestion. Nevertheless, it seems inevitable that 
the impact of evil genius must leave some scar on the 
strongest brain. 

Unfortunately, nervous children and those of neurotic 
ancestry are often inclined to bookishness. The evil 
effect of morbid, overstimulating, or vicious literature, 
suggesting false ideals of life, upon such children is 
enormous. They are often self conscious and timid. By 
secluding themselves in a world of unhealthy romance, 
where they are free and untrammeled, their maladjust¬ 
ment to society is emphasized and increased, and that 
social instinct which is so valuable in preserving mental 
poise is often blunted or permanently lost. On the other 
hand, this bookish tendency may be utilized to employ 
the powerful suggestion that lies in sound literature. 
The messages from great brains, of courage, truth, purity, 
and especially of sanity and reason, in interpreting the 
phenomena that surround us, are real mind tonics, as 
well as antidotes for mind poisons. 

Nature study for neurotic children is of incalculable 
value. The cultivation of the imagination does not re¬ 
quire that the supernatural should be continually 
dragged in by the heels. Science offers more fascinating 
mysteries, and calls for wider flights of imagination, 
than Greek myths. By cultivating the powers of ob¬ 
servation, and the habit of orderly and consecutive 
thought, a vast amount of mental illness and life failure 
could be avoided. The sense of proportion, the power 
to reduce nonessentials to their true value, is a strong 
mental shield against the groundless fears that enter so 
largely into the causation of functional nervous mala¬ 
dies. It is not necessary to iron all the illusions out of a 
child’s mind; but the marvelous wealth of idealism that 
surcharges the childish brain should be directed along 
sane and helpful channels, and not scattered and wasted 
on the morbid, the pathological, or the crudely super¬ 
natural. 


Protecting the Adult 


'"PH E mental poison that attacks the adult brain receives 
L little attention, except from moralists. A book, a 
newspaper, a play, is usually criticized from the view¬ 
point of art or morality. The health destroying or 
health giving qualities in literature and art are ignored. 
But are we justified in measuring art by such utilitarian 
standards? Of course we are familiar with the claptrap 
arguments in favor of rotten plays and literature. Art 
must be “free” to express truth, however hideous. It 
must carry its message, without regard to whom it hurts. 
There lies an essential difference between art and sci¬ 
ence. Science claims the right to commit suicide, or 
rather martyrdom; but it never attacks humanity. It 
is cruel to plants, placing them under the microscope 
without their permission, and it is accused of cruelty to 
animals; but it does not sear the minds or destroy the 
bodies of its own kind. 

Is there any earthly excuse for art that does not con¬ 
tribute to the happiness and welfare of humanity? 
How much of this so called “art” is the mere epileptoid 
expression of diseased brain cells? How much of it is 
the venal product of moral idiots who pander to the 
basest elements in human nature? Sucn art needs a 
Savonarola to bum it in the marketplace. But Savon- 
arolas do not fit in with modem social economy. Until 
the purveyors of mental infection come within the 
jurisdiction of the boards of health, each man must 
protect himself and his family as best he may. 

How many of our “strong” writers merely depict types 
of mental alienation which, if frankly presented as such, 
would at once lose their attraction and cease to lx the 
legitimate material of art? This applies especially to 
Ibsen, who exhibits a remarkable faculty of scenting out 
the pathological and delineating the characteristic 
phases of mental aberration. As scientific medical case¬ 
taking, his work would be admirable and instructive; 
but as an alleged presentation of the normal range of 
human passion, strength, or weakness, it is distinctly 
misleading, and reeks with harmful suggestion. If his 
various characters were labeled according to their symp¬ 
toms, “dementia precox,” “paresis,” “paranoia,” etc., 
it is probable that the Ibsen cult would shrink to a few 
neurologists. 

As for the host of “near-strong” writers, it is impossi¬ 
ble properly to characterize them, because of the ex¬ 
treme weakness of the English language as an instru¬ 
ment for conveying thought, and especially the kind of 
thought that the writer has about such people. While 
denouncing the pestiferous but irresponsible house fly, 
which does not wipe its feet, let us not forget the re¬ 
sponsible human being who does not wipe the mind 
poison from his pen. 
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Selection of the 
right varnish is never 
unimportant. 


Whether it is a single floor— 
Or for the entire finishing of 
a new home— 

Or every room in a twenty 
story building— 

The choice of the varnish is 
always worth the personal 
attention of the man who pays 
the bills. 

Between the haphazard selection 
of “ anything-as-long-as-it’s-called- 
vamish,” and a wise choice pro¬ 
tected by the label and trade-mark 
of Berry Brothers, there is a risk no 
one can afford to take. 

So learn to know that label. 

Get the habit of saying “Berry 
Brothers,” when you talk varnish 
to your architect, painter, or dealer. 


RERRY 

Lrothers 

VARNISHES 


Although we manufacture hun¬ 
dreds of different varnishes for all 
the hundreds of varnish uses, there 
are four that lead all others in sales. 
These four, described below, take 
care of all the needs for good finish¬ 
ing in homes and other buildings. 
They are the famous Berry Brothers’ 
Architectural Varnishes. 




For finishing floors in 
the most durable man¬ 
ner possible. The best 
known and most widely used of all varnishes. 

For the finest rubbed 
or polished finish on in- 
tenor woodwork. The 
standard to which all other varnish makers 
have worked. 




[trrg ..-. M ^ aiiiil For interior woodwork 
luASTieiifTtMOKj exposed to severe wear 
and finished in full 
gloss. Stands the action of soap and water 
to an unusual degree. 



durability under 
conditions. 


For front doors and all 
other surfaces exposed 
to the weather. Great 
most trying weather 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 

Established 1858 


Factories —Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville. Ont. 

Branches —New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Baltimore. 

Chicago. Cincinnati, St. Louis. San Franciaco. 


laughter. “A ptero—fiddlestick!” said he. “It was a stork, if ever I 
saw one.” 

Challenger was too furious to speak. He simply swung his pack upon 
his back and continued on his march. 

Lord Roxton came abreast of me, however, and his face was more 
grave than was its wont. He had his Zeiss glasses in his hand. “I 
focused it before it got over the trees,” said he. “I won’t undertake to 
say what it was; but I’ll risk my reputation as a sportsman that it wasn’t 
any bird that ever I clapped eyes on in my life.” 

So there the matter stands. Are we really just at the edge of the un¬ 
known, encountering the outlying pickets of this new world of which our 
leader speaks? I give you the incident as it occurred, and you will know 
as much as I do. It stands alone; for we saw nothing more which could 
be called remarkable. 

^ND now, my readers,—if ever I have any,—I have brought you up 
the broad river, and through the screen of rushes, and down the 
green tunnel, and up the long slope of palm trees, and through the 
bamboo brake, and across the plain of tree ferns. And now our destination 
lay in full sight of us. When we had crossed the second ridge we saw be¬ 
fore us a broad, level, rock studded plain, and then the line of high red 
cliffs which I have seen in the picture. There it lies, even as I write, and 
there can be no question that it is the same. At the nearest point it is 
about seven miles from our present camp, and it curves away, stretching 
as far as I can see. Challenger struts about like a prize peacock, and 
Summerlee is silent, but still sulky and skeptical. Another day should 
bring some of our doubts to an end. Meanwhile, as Jose, whose arm 
was pierced by a broken bamboo, insists upon returning, I send this letter 
back in his charge, and only hope that it may eventually come to hand. I 
will write again as the occasion serves. I have inclosed with this a rough 
chart of our journey, which may have the effect of making the account 
rather easier to understand. 
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To be continued next Sunday 


THE BULLY BUCANEER 


the mast was as far as even he could drag 
the heavy tackle unaided and hang on. 

“I’ll just have to make fast halfwav up, 
an' risk the shrouds draggin’ out. It’ll be a 
landsman's job to break into the Life 
with—" He jerked himself up with a grim 
laugh. “I forgot, I’m savin’ that Inspector 
man to make sure I go to jail. Well, it gives 
a feller something to work for.” 

Nimble as a cat and working with light¬ 
ning speed, he made fast the block and cable, 
and, all prepared at his end, swung his cap 
at the life savers on shore, waving, urging, 
him to frantic haste. 

“Oh, you see her getting ready to go to 
Davy Jones, do you? Well, Cap Casco, you 
better get a move on then.” 

As he dropped down to the deck again, the 
men on shore hauled the cable taut; but 
still the thin life bridge sagged perilously 
close to the breakers. 

The strap tackle that the crew had sent 
out in place of the last breeches buoy he 
strapped round the waist of the helpless 
officer. 

“Thought I was alone, Casco did,” he said. 
“Well, ‘you first’ is company manners." 

The ominous cracking underfoot urged 
him to speed. Lifting the officer like a baby, 
he climbed with him up the shrouds to the 
cable, where he made his burden fast with 
the hanging strap to the block tackle, and 
saw that all ran free, even using his own belt 
for the enemy’s greater security. Then he 


Continued f rom page 10 

swung himself clear, and waved his cap 
again. It was all over but the shouting! 

“Ride in comf’table as a cash counter!" 
he said, immensely proud of his achieve¬ 
ment. He watched anxiously, gasping for 
breath when the dangling body struck a 
wave top, and gave a shout of triumph when 
it swung clear, safely clearing the surf, and 
landed in the life savers’ arms. “How’s 
that, Umpire?" he shouted. 

Then and only then Morgan realized that 
a second of time stood between him and 
eternity. The mast swayed, lurching crazi¬ 
ly; all round him were snapping ropes. 
From his perch he saw the hull slowly but 
surely splitting its whole length, and when 
the hanging tackle once more reached him 
from shore he wasted no time, but swung 
out holding by his hands alone. There was 
no time for “fancy fixin’s." 

“I reckon—this time—they’ll kindly omit 
—handcuffs!" said Black Jack Morgan. 

Somewhere between ship and shore—he 
didn’t know where, or how far in—the sea 
came up and hit him, for the cable, falling, 
bore him down; but the “bulldog" in him 
held on. For an interminable distance he 
was dragged through boiling surf; then, 
buoyed by his cork jacket, he was lifted and 
half flung, half dragged, upon the beach. 
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ON out, just like I told you! He ain’t a 
man; he’s a battleship!" 

Broadly smiling faces welcomed him back 


Can you 
Wash your 
Walk? 

You can if you 
have decorated 
them with Lowe 
Bros. Mellotone. 



Where paper or 
calsomine is used the 
children leave marks 
of their hands on 
walls that cannot be 

washed. Every accidental 
touch leaves an unsightly 
scratch or mar. 

And these annoyances must be en¬ 
dured until soon it is. time to “deco¬ 
rate” again. 

But the modern way is to use 

the most beautiful of all flat wall finishes. 
Its colors, “soft as the rainbow tints,” 
are adapted to the most artistic decoration. 

Mellotone it <washable, sanitary and 
fadeless, and does not easily scratch or 
mar. Your decorator can supply you. 

Get These Valuable Free Books 

Ask your local “High Standard” 

dealer about Mellotone; if you don’t 
know who he is we will tell you. Let 
us also send you books “Hssms Attractive 
From Gate to Garret” and “Haneeay ia 
^ Color,” both Free. Write today. 

The Lowe Brothers 
Company 

476 E. 3rd St., Dajrton, 

Boston 
Chicago 



New York 
Kansas City 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd. 
TORONTO 



THIS READY HADE GARAGE 

ORLY * 74 = 

We can sell you a large, roomy 
attractive garage, already 
built, lor only *74.00. Shipped 
to you in sections, finished and 
complete. You can put it up your¬ 
self in a lew hours' time. Can be 
taken down, moved and put up 
again in a day's time. 

READ THIS DESCRIPTION 

hie doors, two large windows; walls, rafters and eaves made of verjr 
ItsI lumber; our Best .rf-ali Asphalt Roofing: all necessary hard¬ 
ware and equipment, and all for only J74.00. We positively guar¬ 
antee every ready made building we sell. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED DOOR B*n.T=: 

Ready Made Building Book, showing details ol this great bargain 
and all kinds of ready made buildings for all purposes. It's free- 
Be sure to mention Book Na. 70A8Z. 

SIARI, ROEBUCK AMD CO., CHICAGO. ILL 

Bungalow Book 



100 Plans 36* in Stamps 


Otar mm Bwigatow Book Has lOO I _ _ 

Each with floor plana, complete description of materials, coat of 
building, ate. Our plana and estimates are baaed on practice, not 
theory. We nave over 1200 complete sets of plane. Oar big Bunga¬ 
low Book shows 100 homes coating $750 to $3000. We furnish blue¬ 
prints. speci fic ations, detailed plana, etc., at a fraction of the coat 
architects charge. Our big Bungalow Book formerly sold at $1. We 
now offer our new edition postpaid anywhere for only 86c in stamps. 
Write ■■ taday, taring: End Med fid 36c ia (taut; pleata 
•end me, ail charges prepaid, year Big Bnagalew Seek.” JAddress 

YE PLANRY BUDDING CO., 525TideBUf.. UsA*feJes,CaL 



ORNAMENTAL FENCE 

25 Designs—AU Steel 
Handsome, cost less than wood 
more durable. Don't bur a feno 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 

We can sare you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co 
435 North St., Kokomo, Ind 
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G OOD BUTTER is good for the 
little ones. You cannot provide 
anything more pure and wholesome 
for them than delicious 

Meadow- Gold 
Butter 

Its sweetness and delicate flavor are 
irresistible. You know Meadow-Gold 
Butter is pure because it is made only 
from rich cream, every ounce of which 
has been pasteurized. 

The patented air-tight, odor-proof 
package hoapm thm batter parfmet. 

To De alarm .* The opportunity to sell t 
high-class butter at a reasonable price opens 
before you. Write for address of nearest 
distributing house. 

Maharm and Diatribaton 

East of the Mississippi River 

Tha Fox River Battar Co., Chicago, HL 
West of the Mississippi River 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Distributing branches in principal cities 




(-Why Waste Your £nei$ 

sweeping with a com 
broom, when at a 
small cost you 
can procure a 
BIS S E LL 
Sweeper ? No woman 
prefers a com broom to 
a carpet sweeper, but 
tinder the mistaken 
idea that it’s more 
economical she 
continues sweep¬ 
ing in the old, 
laborious, 
back-break- T##-. 
ing way. 

For every 
reason, in¬ 
cluding that of economy, the 

BISSELL Sweeper 

is the only satisfactory appliance for daily 
use on carpets and rugs, and if you will 
take a few moments to consider its merits 
you will not let a day pass until you have 
purchased one. 

The “ BISSELL” lessens the labor of 
sweeping 95%, brightens and preserves 
your carpets and rugs, raises no dust, 
making sweeping a pleasant task instead 
of a drudgery. 

For sale by all first-class trade. 

Price $2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept. 25 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (19) 

J Larfrul Eirlwlir Ciiriwt Sweeper I 
I Makers la the World. P 


Special Brass Monogram Belt Pin CfW 

^^^mamsmummm^eseemmrn^ by rasil. Sho.m Wr 

half size. Made at this 
extremely low pti. e 
by making' the initials 
se|>arately in enormous 
quantities. They are 
neatly and firmly fas¬ 
tened. having a|>pear- 
ance of a liand-s-i'.ed 
buckle. Let us send 
one on approval. If 
not satisfactory. ui< >ney 
refunded. Same |»in in 
130 p. catalog un request. 
DARIEL LOW * CO.. *02 Rasas Street. SALEM. Kill. 



solid silver, Write initials plainly. 


to life. Much to his surprise, Morgan found 
himself undressed and swathed in blankets. 

“The old tub mushroomed and let me in 
the drink,” he said with an idea of conveying 
an explanation of his conduct. “But I come 
in!” 

The grinning faces irritated him—and 
then suddenly he remembered. 

The revenue officer, the same man he 
had saved, was looking down at him. He 
was smiling too—curious that none of them 
seemed to care. 

“When you goin’ to jail me?” Morgan 
asked, resentful of the lack of sympathy dis¬ 
played. 

“Jail you for what?” Lieutenant Hazard 
chuckled. He and Casco had talked to¬ 
gether while Morgan was reviving from the 
terrible flailing the severed cable had given 
him. 

“For what? For being Blackbird, the 
King o’ the Smugglers, o’ course!” Morgan 
snapped indignantly. “You ain’t lost your 
memory too, have you? I won’t stand for 
that!” 

Morgan was in no mood to compound 
felonies. He had nerved himself to bring 
that officer in, to do his duty :*s a militant 
ood to offset his past misdeeds for Manda 
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rown “to remember when she’d forgot” 
him, and he intended to see that that duty 
was done—at whatever cost to himself. He 
had been several'hours unconscious. 

“You're dreaming, you old bulldog,” Offi¬ 
cer Hazard smiled. “I nabbed Black beard 
on this trip, took him ashore at Richmond, 
and handed him over to the authorities 
there. That’s what put the crew wise to me, 
I guess. But they laid low, and they’d have 
got me—only for your old lucky way of put¬ 
ting your foot in it, Jack Mangan.” 

“Mangan!” Black Jack flung off the 
blankets with a sweep of his brawny arm. 
“Good Lord!- I’m Mangan, Jack Mangan, 
bo’sn of the Clan Pandora! O’ course I am! 
To think I went an’ forgot a simple little 
thing like that!” He broke off abruptly. 
Memory, loosed by the magic of his spoken 
name, flooded back upon him. He wrinkled 
his brows and stared at Hazard. He knew 
him now. 

“Why, you’re Tom Hazard, used to be in 
the shipping office of our company at Savan¬ 
nah! An’ we both sang in the glee dub—” 

“ My name is Captain Kidd—as I sailed 

Many wicked things I did—as I sa-ailed—" 

the Inspector struck up. Black Jack cai 
him with a roar. He looked 
Casco after the outburst. 


c Jack capped 
sheepishly at 


"^^ELL, Mangan,” said the keeper, “I 
_ s’pose you feel so all fired gay ’bout 
sa-ailin’ you won’t want to tie down in a 
Life Saving Station. It’s up to you, I guess, 
to ask for what you want.” 

But in the glory of justification the po¬ 
tential pirate sought sympathy and reward 
of a kind not to be obtained at Ships Bottom 
Life Saving Station. “I got business in Bar- 
negat,” he said, “’fore anything else comes 
up.” 

The crew smiled broadly, Casco with the 
rest. 

“I see,” he said. “Ships Bottom’ll be glad 
to hear what Miss Manda Brown thinks 
about it. She ain’t much given to changing 
her mind, though.” 

“Lord save us!" Mangan exclaimed from 
the bottom of his heart, “Now I know I ain’t 
that murderin' Blackboard, you bullies can 
just bet I don’t want her to—-just change 
her name like I done!” 


MAGNETIC PHOTOGRAPHS 

IT is possible to produce, with the aid of a 
* magnet, shadow photographs resembling 
those made by action of the X ray. Either 
an electromagnet or a permanent magnet 
will answer the purpose. 

Place a key, or other iron or steel object, 
on the sensitive film of an ordinary photo¬ 
graphic plate, then bring the poles of the 
magnet near the other side of the plate and 
keep them there for five minutes or more. 
Upon developing the plate, a shadow picture 
of the key or other object, as sharp and well 
defined as any of the X ray pictures, will be 
found. 

By this method only iron or steel or other 
paramagnetic substances may be photo¬ 
graphed; but if the sensitive side of the 
plate is turned toward the magnetic poles, 
and a disk of iron nearly as large as the plate 
is placed on the other side, then shadow 
pictures of any non-magnetic objects, placed 
on the sensitive film facing the magnet, may 
be obtained. The operations are, of course, 
conducted in a dark room. 

With an electromagnet capable of lifting 
a weight of a hundred pounds one scientist 
has made such pictures through two inches 
of interposed wood. He has also obtained 
shadow pictures with a compound steel mag¬ 
net weighing little more than a pound. 


Soda crackers are ex¬ 
tremely sensitive to 
moisture. 

Before the advent of 
Uneeda Biscuit the only 
persons who ever tasted 
fresh, crisp soda crackers 
were the people in the 
bakeries. 

Now that we have 
Uneeda Biscuit—we have 
perfectly baked soda 
crackers—perfectly kept. 

No moisture can reach 
them—no contaminating 
influences can affect 
their flavor—their good¬ 
ness is imprisoned only 
to he liberated by you 
for you when you open 
the package. Five cents. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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—have won their world-wide reputation because they 




keep things fresh and pure. The active, cold dry air circu- 


• ' lation (McCray’s Patent) reaches every nook and comer of the 


A -V interior. You can keep anything in a McCray in perfect condition. 


• ••' 


The solid heat insulated walls, the sanitary, easily cleaned interiors, lined 


% 


•* 


with Opal glass, enamel, porcelain, or odorless white wood—no zinc, the im¬ 
proved rhelves, the simple drainage, all make the McCray the standard of refrig- * 
Chosen by the United States Government for Pure Food Laboratories. 

The wide range of stock sizes of McCray 
Refrigerators offers a choice to suit the smallest 
or the largest family. Any stock size McCray 
can be arranged for outside icing, thus avoiding - • 

the inconvenience of the iceman. 



Write for Free Book “ How to use a Ro¬ 
of the following catalogs: 


4 


frigerator”andany 


•re 

'*V 

•N' 
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No. 88 —Regular sizes for Residences 
No. 68 —For Groceries 
No. 49 —For Holds, Clubs, Institutions 
No. A. H. — Built-to-order for Residences '7*' 
No. 59— For Meat Markets • % » 

No. 72 —For Flower Shops 

McCray Refrigerator Co., 

M Lake Street, Indslviflc, lad. 




■ Bra nches in all Principal Cities *' 




CLEAN UP $1 ^00 

EVERY" DA.V 1 - 


VACUUM CLEANER ^ABSOLUTE 

A great chance to get a powerful wqpf 
cleaner cfirect from manufacturer to j V,■ nkb 
you. Wholesale poce. Laxity moved V> ia nivt 
by hand, or fight one horse wagon. \.I0UATB 
Lasy payment plan. Positive guararv V\TRIAL 
lee. Write today lor full illustrated cate. VnpFTR 
toque and fuS particulars. Uxirtml Vac- vf 
gun CImmt Co.. Jadnaa. Mich., Dept. L. 




SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers, ‘'improved 
requires no tacks. Inventor's 
signature on genuine: 



Porch Swing, $2.50 

4 ft. long, oak. weathered oak fin¬ 
ish. Shaped back and reat. 28 slats. 
Bolt and nut construction. 21 ft. 
chain and 2 hooks. 

CA Lawn Swing. 4 pas- 

•pt.UV sengc-r, back adjusts 
to 3 positions -, bolt and nut con¬ 
struction. shaped arms and stand¬ 
ards. non breakable, shipped upon 
receipt of price. 

CLARENCE SPILLMAN 
SOUTHPORT. INDIANA 


















































